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H AE once more the konout of addreſſing 

myſelf to your Lordſhip; | andoſhall pro- 
Wed without regard to formal method, or 
other connection than that in which the Re- 
marks to be ſtared o you Das nme 
ba: my min 2 % bnd eich 38 

When an Engliſhinan cubinits hicaſelf. by 
name to the public obſervation, as à writer on 
the prevailing weakneſſes and inherent virtues, 
the apparent embarraſſments and poſſible exer- 
tions, the misfortunes and reſources of his 
country and his cotemporaries; he ought to be 


aware, that he is ſtepping out of his ordinary 


ſphere into a perilous path :— He: ought to 
know, that integrity of motives, though a good 


protection in the wilds of .-poetry : againſt: 
wolves and lions, is a very vulnerable armour in 
the field of politics. He muſt; know, if he 
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knows any thing, that, amidſt the various cha- 
racters of which a free, active, and enlightened 
nation is compoſed; amidſt the multiplicity of 
purfuirs, caprices; -concurrences, -and-difcorr= 
nections, by which thoſe characters are influ- 
enced, every public effort ſtands expoſed to 
much public miſconſtruction.— I have ſome- 
where ſetn'an accbunt ofa Mongall chief, who 
was ſo defirous to attract cliflrention, that he 
built a large bridge on the ſummit of a moun- 
tain, near the road leading from Petefſpurg to 
Pekin, in the hope that all paſſengers woukt aſk 
the natnt᷑ of fo ſtrange an architect. IT Ne 
bition was innocent, and might probably be 

gratified in Mongalia, without producing a ſin- 
glewitticiſm, or one mortifying remark. But, 
at this end of Europe, names are nd. ſo cheaply 


eirculated and it muſt be ſome better motive 


than mere vanity, which can induce any prur 
dent inan to obtrude himſelf even into 2 printed 
title · page. He may wiſh to ſupport the example 
of thoſe; who have attempted, at different pe- 
riods, to reſcue political diſeuſſions from anony- 
mous licentiouſneſs ; his motives and principle 
of action may be the deſire of public approba- 
tion directed to the end of public proſperity 
ut he muſt forthwith be prepared either to en- 
counter, ox to bear, all the conſtitutional-petu- 
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invectives, as well of thaſe wks cannot, as of 
thoſe who will not, underſtand him. j DIIN 
There are ſome men, who think that rhe ce- 
remonies ſubſequent to conviction are the only 
important and enviable part of a judge's office: 
he truth is, their faculties, incompetent to 
any rational or argumentative deductions, na- 
turally lead them Nate to decide than to exa- 
mine: and they pronounce judgment, there- 
fore, without ſcruple, though they are utterly 
unable to go through the preliminaries of a 


trial. "Theſe men are gentle readers, and mer- 
cilefs critics. 


1 Others again are ſo formed, that their favour- 
ö ö + ite ſubjects in painting are, the flaying of Mar- 
_ » fyas, the plague at Athens, the maſſacre of the 


Innocents, and the martyrdom of Sts | Lay- 
rence. 8 
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e men of thĩs diſpoſition . 
ſelves to political ſubjects, they receive every 
cheering communication with an auſtere cold- 
neſs bordering on diſguſt, and treat every in- 
ventory of proſperous or promiſing circum- 

ſtances as the fiction of an irregular brain. 
Laſt, and leaſt worthy to be mentioned, there 
will be ſome characters, in the maſs of man- 
B 2 5 kind, 
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kind, ſo incurably perverted, ſo inveterately 


warped (whether from natural defect, or by 


their own induſtry, is immaterial), that they re- 


ject even all ſemblance of candour, and every 
pretenſion to moderation. Eſtimating others by 
themſelves, they aſcribe all generous exertions 
to intereſted motives, and conſtrue the language 


of plain ſenſe into the inventions of a deſigning 


heart: holding themſelves forward in all the 
glaring parade of aſſumed, and perhaps real, ſu- 
periority of talents, they can twiſt and torture 
their faculties, in order to bear down the honeſt 
efforts of humbler minds. Theſe men are go- 
verned by a ſpirit of political intolerance, and 


will bear no creed of national ſalvation, unleſs 


the bulle, which preſcribes it, is iſſued by them- 
ſelves. With a bigotted and proſcriptive ſpirit, 


they can conſtrue every overture of union into 


an act of hoſtility ; with a ſolemn and pompous 
plauſibility, they can convert every demonſtra- 
tion of reſource into an admiſſion of diſtreſs. 
It is their ſyſtem to cover the naked ſimplicity 
of truth under ſhreds and patches of borrowed 
declamation ; to ſubſtitute ſilly ſarcaſms in the 
place of ſolid reaſoning ; and to convert public 
diſcuſſions into mean perſonalities. | 
Such were the ſpeculations of my mind when 
I firſt launched this publication into the world ; 
and I now feel a pleaſure in confeſſing that they 


have 
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have proved groundleſs, or at moſt have been 


verified in inſtances, either ſo inſignificant, or 


ſo explicable, that they do not merit to be far- 
ther mentioned or regarded.—I feel a pride too 


in recollecting, that I have told ſerious and 
unflattering truths to my cotemporaries of every 
party and denomination ; that thoſe truths have 
had a quick and extenſive circulation, both in 
Great Britain and in Ireland; and that they 
have been received with general candour, and 
with an indulgence much beyond what I could 


have claimed in juſtice, or even in favour, — 


The impreſſion of what I have farther ſaid may, 
and perhaps ought, to be periſhable and tran- 
ſient: Before, however, it is conſigned to 
oblivion, and whilſt it continues to draw an 
exiſtence from the intereſts of the day, I wiſh 
to avail myſelf of ſuggeſtions, received both 


through public and private channels, which de- 


ſerve reſpe& and attention.—It was ſtrictly 
true, that I wrote without the advantage of 
official intercourſe or official information.—The 
intelligent and liberal communications, as well 
of friends, as of others whom I am not fortunate 
enough to call by that name, will now enable 


me to explain and enforce ſome material 


points; and this I ſhall do, without any mix- 


ture of controverſy, which, in every ſhape and 


ſenſe, I deſire to avoid, , 
t 
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It is related af the Spartan Cleomenes, that, 
on ſome occaſion of a long and laboured 
ſpeech being addreſſed to him, in order to en- 
gage his concurrence in a great war, he gave 
this anſwer: The exordium entirely eſcaped. 
ec my attention; nor have I any recollection of 
£ the reaſonings which followed it; and as for 
# the concluſion, I feel no diſpoſition to adopt 
. oe] feared, and indeed foreſaw, that the 
firſt Letter in this collection would meet with 
a fimilar fate on the part of, thoſe to whom it 
relates. —In lamenting the predominancy of 
party {pirit, and the diſunion of able men, it 
was the honeſt wiſh of my mind to enforce the 
importance of joining the compacted weight of 
national talents, and national virtues, to the 
velocity and energy of the executive power: 
But it required only a ſuperficial view of the 
age and country in which we liye, to know, 
that when popular diviſions act and operate 
with a certain degree of permanence and effect, 
there muſt have bee nd 40d fatid materials 
in the firſt compoſition of each; and that thoſe 
materials muſt have cemented by habit and the 
courſe of years. Oppoſite bodies of men, prac- 
tiſed in ſtruggles and competitions, may be- 
come at length fo utterly irreconcileable in 
-their views, paſſions, ſentiments, and whole 


circumſtances 
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ſyſtem of conduct, that though a preffure of 


CEF 1 Wl 
. circumſtances may i diſperſe or: antlihilate the 40 


one or both, no n CA bay unite: chem | 
to each other [if] 


If, however, there e ee a 
the exertions of this coutitry-muſt ſtill conti: I 1-401 
nue, from the want of a general co-optration; Mie 
to be in ſome degree retarded im their courſe WINE (| 
and weakened in their effect 3 there is; an the [1410 
other hand, good reaſon to hope, chat che wats ee 
which called for that co-operation, is, in te | 
progres of events, become... leſs. formidable; 

The truth, is, the contentions s:of empires: and 
the tranſactions of extenſiye wars, exhibit, only 
on a larger theatre, all the rey: res, diſappoint- 
ments, and u uncertainties, Which are ſeen among — 
1 individuals at 4 gaming-rable, The houle of 

| Bourbon ſeized the hour 'of our embarratf- | 
ments, and e came u upon us like 4 an armed mah 
in the night; in the Rope Gf" eruling ts for 
ever: they came with all this Breathels of cot- 
lected Weg, with the' confidence of certain 


Victory, with the foretafte of à early 
We were for à time in tlie erifis is welk de 
4+ 3 Leribed by the Roman Poet: 
. drin benlüntibül heats Paris, n 
Ona uu ballf rrepldd chr fete 
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But the balance of power (hitherto the perpe- 
tuum mobile of politics) ſtill remains ſuſpended; 
it is ſtill a doubt whether the combined enter- 
prize of France and Spain will, in the reſult, 
enable them to paſs the juſt and proper bound- 
aries of their ambition. The faith of nations, 
indeed, has ſuſtained a ſhock, which is here- 
after likely to introduce the dangerous and de- 
ſtructive ſyſtem of an armed peace throughout 
Europe: nor is it poſſible that a conduct ſo 
baneful to the general intereſts of mankind; 
ſhould not, in due ſeaſon, draw the attention 
and interference of other eſtabliſhed empires. 
In the mean time, the events of the war are 
thus far glorious to Great Britain, and in the 
whole not favourable to her enemies. That 
providence, which over-rules human machi- 
nations by ſecret and undiſcovered. ſprings, 
does. not always give the race to the ſwift, nor 
the battle to the ſtrong : Its bleſſings, how- 
ever, conveyed. as they are through ſecond and 
ſubordinate inſtruments, are to be ſought by 
the diligent uſe of our own faculties; and we 
are to expect the divine Protection only ; in pro- 
portion .as we exert ourſelves, in a ut cauſe, 
to deſerve it. 

Under theſe, or b reste 1 offered, 
in * ſecond Letter to your Lordſhip, every 
conſideration 


<A 
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conſideration that occurred to me upon the 
_ circumſtances and conduct ↄf this war. 1 do 
not now wiſh to retract, nor am I able to en- 
force any ching therein ſtated.— But, as the 
* exertions; to be made, depend, both for their 
1 extent and duration, on the national reſources, 
| which form the ſubject of the Third Letter; 
| | and as that Letter goes into the diſcuſſion of 
19 ponderous and complicated intereſts and ac- 
counts, I ſhall here avail myſelf of ſuch farther 
| | information as I may poſſeſs. Nor, can it be 
cauſe of ſevere reprehenſion, if in ſuch variety 
of matter I ſhould have fallen into ſome inac- 
curacies, both of expreſſion and of fa&;—ſo 
| far as I am aware of .any ſuch, I now mean to 

/ correct them. 
| „ When J ſtated (a) chat our taxes are not 
hitherto found to cramp. the maintenance of 
| 8 the poorer claſs, ſo as to diminiſh the uſeful 
Population of the country, and that this iſland, 
under all, her burdens, does not exhibit .any 
ſymptom. of internal decay; I confeſs that I 
_ conſidered the notion of any progreſſive de- 
.creaſe.in the numbers of the people as a phan- 
| tom (5), which has in all ages haunted the 
þ Joyleſs imaginations of ſome ſpeculative men, 
but which has not at preſent any ſolid exiſtence. 


(a) P. 94, 95 · „ 7. 
C — And 
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And accordingly, 1 ſounded everel other 
remarks (c) upon the old- faſhioned eſtimate of 
eight millions of inhabitants within Great Bri- 


tain.— Dr. Price's Ober vations on the Populouſ. 


weſs of England and Wales had at this time 
eſcaped my notice; but, like his other works, 
it deſerves the ſerious attention of every man 
who wiſhes to examine the circumſtances of 
theſe kingdoms, though he may neither admit 
all the — nor AY adopt all * 
concluſions. N 

Queſtions reſpecting the populouſneſs of ait. 
ferent diſtricts of the earth, at different periods 


of time, may lead to endleſs reſearches of 


curioſity and amuſement; but they are valu- 


able only in proportion as they produce diſcuſ- 


ſions to aſcertain the cauſes of the decreaſe and 
increaſe of the ſpecies, that mankind in general 
may derive profit from the intelligence; or ſo 
far as they enable particular nations to form a 
due eſtimate of their own actual ſituation, and 
the virtues or defects of their government.— 
With regard to natural cauſes, it is not found 


that there has been any univerſal difference 


diſcernible among the human ſpecies in the 
hiſtory or experience of ages ſubſequent to the 
Deluge. But particular national cauſes, ſo far 


Cc) P. Ft. 94, 95. 97, Kc. 
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Wa 
as they can be ſuppoſed to operate, afford ſore 
preſumptions in favour of modern population, 
his country has not been afflicted by peſ- 


tilence within the memory of man; and the 


diſcovery. of inoculation has averted. the ma- 
lignity of another diſeaſe; which was __ 
times nearly as fatal as a peſtitence.,.- 

MWe are to look then to another claſs of 
cauſes, which operate very differently in dif- 


ferent ſocieties. Theſe are, the conſtitution. 
and circumſtances of the reſpective govern- 


ment, the manners of the people, war, and 
emigration. But, after having fatigued our- 
ſelves with diſquiſitions under each of theſe 
heads, we ſhall find, that, like many other 
queſtions of general policy, they may be ſup- 


Ported by plauſible arguments either way, and 


even by contradictory examples drawn from the 
ſuppoſed experience, and pretended records of 
nations. On the one hand, it will not be diſ- 
puted, that civil liberty is fayourable to in- 
duſtry and to agriculture, to marriage and in- 
creaſe. On the other, it may be aſſerted, chat 
the populouſneſs of France, and of other 
monarchies, appears to advance in larger pro- 
portions than that of freer nations; and the 
deſpotic empires of China or Japan may be 
pointed out as the moſt. populous diſtricts in 
the known world. — Again, it may be ſaid, that 

C 2 | | ſimplicity 
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ſimplicity of living, few inequalities- of pro- 
perty, ſmallneſs of farms, and cheapneſs of 
proviſions, are favourable to population ;— 
But to this it may be anſwered, that, though 
theſe apparent advantages exiſt only in the firſt 
rudiments: of ſociety; yet they are.amply com- 
penſated in the advanced ſtages of civilization, 


when the aggrandizement of individuals, and 


the active and refined demands of luxury draw 
forth the exertions of ingenuity and induſtry, 
and promote that facility of ſubſiſtence, by 


which the increaſe of mankind is beſt encou- 


raged.—It may indeed be true, that large and 
crouded cities occaſion an annual waſte and 
conſumption of mankind, and exact a conti- 
nual recruit from the country; but it will be 
ſtated, as ſome compenſation, that the neigh- 
bourhood of ſuch devouring cities is always 


well peopled, and poſſibly more productive 
than in proportion to the demand. — Still it 


may be ſaid, that the increaſe of public debts 
and of taxes, by occaſioning an extreme dif- 
ficulty of ſubſiſtence, may alone preſs fatally 


on the populouſneſs of the freeſt country under 


heaven; but we. might fairly reply, that a poſ- 
fible cauſe does not imply an exiſting effect; 
and that the particular effects here alluded to 
certainly do not exiſt. Whilſt we ſee, in every 
corner of the Kingdoms the progreſſive im- 

provements 


( 3 J _ 
provements of barren. waſtes into productive Bill! 
fields, it may be preſumed, . that more food fil! 
being raiſed, there are more people to conſume Wat: 

| it. ——Even wars and emigrations, though | [| 
' 


cauſing the actual expenditure of à certain 
| number taken from the particular ſociety, may Want 
be argued not to depopulate in proportion to | 
that expenditure. For here too there is inſen- 
fibly-ſome reproduction created by the demand. 
It is known from hiſtory that particular na- 
tions, under a regular and conſtant waſte of 
war, regularly increaſed and multiplied. And, 
with reſpect to emigrations, we are affured, » 
F | that thoſe provinces in Spain, which ſend the 
ö ; largeſt numbers of their people to South Ame- 
rica, continue the moſt populous ;—nor can it 
eſcape notice,” in other ſtates, that many,” who 
emigrate, would have periſhed unproductive in 
the parent ſoil, though they proſper with little 
exertion in another country, and become 
ſources of new commerce, wealth, and popu- 
| lation to the world. In ſhort, the compen- 
Is ſations of . ſuppoſed diſadvantages, in every 
human predicament, as well of nations as of 
individuals, are mixed and manifold ; and thus 
it is, that firſt appearances, in great branches 
of political ſcience, are often ſo deceitful, and 
always ſo diſputable; that it is impoſſible to 
truſt to the concluſions, which ingenuity and 
| | | acuteneſs 
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acuteneſs may find in general cauſes and abs 
ſtract reaſonings. The lights are fo ſeattered, 
that a well intentioned mind may naturally take 
either ſide, or at n _ 

termination. 5 
Enquiries then e the: e 


pulation muſt not raſhly be admitted to prove 
any thing, farther than they are ſupported by 
facts. It is a fact of no deciſive conſequence, 
which ſhews only, that a particular village, 
diſtrict, or even a whole country, is . more 
thinly peopled than heretofore. It may be 
anſwered, that the inhabitants of towns: in 
general appear to have increaſed in a greater 
proportion, than thoſe of ' villages and cottages 
have decreaſed; it may be ſhewn, that emigra- 
tions from one part of the kingdom to the 
other, are often the fore · runners of population 
to the whole country, We ſee waſtes: grow . 
into villages, other villages into towns, and 
towns exceeding the boundaries of cities: an 
theſe again flouriſhing, and augmenting in 
ſtrength, people, and opulence. We are not 
then to infer a general depopulation from par- 
tial inſtances. The moſt deciſive. fact would 
be an actual enumeration of the whole people 
at ſtated periods; but, as enumerations are 
perhaps impracticable in great ſtates, and in 
truth have not wen end with — to 

the 


C. 3 
the country and periods now in queſtion, re- 
courſe muſt be had to inductions from the com- 


pariſon of collateral circumſtances: at different 
times: It is with this view probably that Dr. 
Price, though he lays much ftreſs at the ſame 
time on many of the general reaſonings above 


mentioned, ſtates upon inferences drawn from 


Davenant's account of the Hearth Books, that 


the number of houſes in England and Wales 
has decreaſed near one - fourth ſince the Revo- 
lution; whence he concludes, that the decteaſe 
of inhabitants has been proportionable, ad 
profeſſes to ſhew, that it has made a rapid 
progreſs during the laſt twenty years, Theſe 


poſitions are maintained. by other remarks ſe- 


lected from the Bills of Mortality and the Exciſe · 
books, which apparently afford preſumptive 


arguments in favour of the point to which they | 


are brought, but which, I am perſuaded, would 
have been ſtated with much more heſitation, if 


there had been competent and fuller informa- 
tion within reach; I ſhall attempt at leaſt to 
ſhew, among other matters in the ſeparate 
note (d) annexed, that the ſelection of different 
periods from the ſame documents would equal · 


ly imply an increaſed and * n 
tion. 
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The exiſting ſtrength of a nation does not ſo 
much depend on the multitude of its inhabit- 
ants, as on the manner in which they are em- 
ployed; yet it ſurely is of conſequence not to 
admit, except on manifeſt Proof, that the po- 
pulouſneſs of Great Britain is rapidly approach- 
ing to the level of that of Naples; and there- 
fore I have been tempted to | dwell upon a 
ſubject, which, however dry, cannot be unim- 
portant. I ſhould not indeed have ſaid ſo 
much in reference to a writer of leſs eminence 
than Dr. Price; but his concluſions, even 
when drawn from a miſapprehenſion or miſin- 
formation, are ſo ingeniouſſy ſtated, that they 
make an impreſſion, which in ſuch a caſe he 
certainly would not wiſh. Having rendered 
this due acknowledgment to his abilities, I owe 
5 a farther tribute to that liberality of mind with 
| which he has communicated to me the know- 
4 ledge of ſome of my own errors, at the ſame time 
* he that he differed from me, as to the principal 
| en which I had wiſhed to eſtabliſh. 
1 | Much remains to be ſaid reſpecting the ſtate 
f of our population, and the preſumptions to be 4 | 
þ collefted from all the circumſtances of our. ap- 
parent ſtrength and real exertions. But this 
would draw me from other conſiderations, and 
is in truth a ſubject, with reſpe& to which man- 
kind have differed, and will continue to differ in 


3 e 3 


F * 
0 tk | d 
| . 


every period and in every country, where they 
have no actual enumerations to put an end to 


uncertainty and to force aſſent, We have ſeen, 
in our own time, a very able and learned diſ- 
pute between 'Mr. Hume and Mr. Wallace on 
the populouſneſs of ancient nations. The diſ- 
poſition of men has generally inclined towards 
the melancholy fide of the queſtion, Diodorus 
Siculus, who wrote in the age of Julius Cæſar, 


obſerves, that we muſt not form a notion of - - 


— 


the populouſneſs of ancient times from the deſo- 


lation and emptineſs which, in his days, pre- 


vailed. in the world; and Monteſquieu, ſpeak- 
ing of Gaul from Cæſar's Commentaries, and 
of the ſuppoſed populouſneſs of Rome, and 
other places, according to claſſical accounts, 
concludes with a remark, that in our days the 
world has hardly a tenth part of the number of 
inhabitants, which it formerly had. Mr. Hume, 
in quoting the firſt of theſe paſſages, obſerves, 
that * the humour of blaming the preſent and 
te admiring the paſt is ſtrongly rooted in human 
te nature, and has an influence even on perſons 
te endued with the profoundeſt judgment and 
«moſt extenſive learning.” 

In theſe times an empire is celtic not to be 
peopled, like the fields of Pyrrha or of Cadmus, - 
with pebbles and dragons teeth; The popu- 
lation of * ſtates depends much on na- 
| D tional 


7 


* 


b (87 ) 5 


[ tional virtues and wiſe inſtitutions; and though 
= | we ſhould avoid the extravagant and viſionary | 
| proſperity of the Athenian, who perſuaded him- 
= ſelf, that every ſhip, which entered the Piræ- ö 
} um, came freighted with his property from a nd be 
. | fortunate voyage; it is reaſonable on the other | 
hand to reject, except on the compulſion of | 
clear and firm proofs, any poſitions tending, to 
. depreciate the ſuppoſed ſtrength of our coun- 
try, and of the ſprings which moye it. 

Sir William Petty's mixed education and 
courſe of life, did not diſpoſe him to in- 
vol ve plain ſenſe in refined expreſſion; but his 
natural wiſdom, and chearfulneſs, led him to | 
doubt and to controvert the gloomy ſpecula- 4 

tions, Current among his cotemporaries, rela- 1 þ 
| tive to © the ſinking of rents, the decay of ; 
1 cc trade and commerce, the poverty and depo- _ 
j ce pulation of the kingdom, and the riſing om- 
= - <<. nipotence of France.“ * Theſe, with other 
i'd « 'diſmal ſuggeſtions, ſays he, I had rather ſtifle 
0 <« than repeat: They affect the minds of 
f « ſome to the prejudice of all.. An ill opi- 
ce nion of their own concernments renders men g 
= | 1 languid and ineffectual in their endeavours.” 
pon this conſideration, as a member of 
i e the commonwealth, next to knowing the 
e preciſe truth, in what condition the common 


| 4 intereſt ſtands, I would i in all doubtful caſes 
* . " think . 
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© think the beſt, and conſequently not deſpair; 
ce without ſtrong and manifeſt reaſons; care- 


« fully examining whatever rends to leſſen ny 
Ws of the public welfare. 


That ſome are poorer than others ever was 


cc and ever will be, and that many are naturally 


« querulous and envious, f is an evil as old as 
ec the world. : 
e Theſe general ar oiltolls and that men 
« eat, and drink, and laugh, as they uſed to 
©« do, have encouraged me to try, if I could 
ce alſo coinfort others; being fatisfied myſelf, 
ee that the intereſt and affairs of: England are 
40 in no few wi pg condition.“ e ders ag is 
8 In deſcribing the general eireumtändes of 
our révenue and reſources, I never pfopoſed 
either to argue, or to infinuate, that a ſuſ- 
penſion of commerce has not taken place” to 
a conſiderable extent in this, as in every other 
commercial country, which has the misfortune 


to find itſelf in a ſtate of war. It is evident, and 


indiſputable, that the wars, in Which we are 
engaged, have diverted many of the principal 
channels for the interchange of our merchandize 
and the'extenſion of our trade. At the ſame 


time, it is matter both of remark and conſola- 


tion, that the exertions of our countrymen, 
under all their diſadvantages, have already 


O31: opened 
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opened various ſtreams for a prodigious influx of 


| wealth from the ſources of -our enemies. To 


which-may be added, that leſs brilliant, indeed, 
but more regular profits are daily reſulting from 


new, revived, and extended intercourſes in Eu- 


rope. Now though our anxiety for the Cuſtom- 


| houſe returns, if they were even ſuffering a 


conſiderable diminution, cannot ſtand: in any 
competition with the eſſential intereſts of the 
war; yet it ſurely. is a maſt heartening ſymp- 
tom to find, that thoſe returns continue nearly 
unimpaired and flouriſhing. The average an- 
nual neat payments of the Cuſtoms into the 


Exchequer were for four years, ending in 177 5, 


2,503,353 1.—for the year, 1 in 1779. 


25502, 273. (8) 


To this great produce be the year 1779, the 


new duty of 5 per cent., which commenced on 


the gth of April laſt, contributed W9,280 J. 
Excluſive therefore of the new duty, the neat 
payments of the year 1779 were 2, 412,993 J.— 
And though the captures, derived principally 
from our ſpirited and excellent ſyſtem of pri- 
n have aſo rantribuned much to the 


5 


(e) The average NG" neat c payments of the Cuſtoms 
into the Exchequer for five years, ending in 1760, during 
the laſt war, were 1,855,334 {.—for five years ending in 
1765, 2,076,735 l. but allowance muſt be made far the : 
produce of additional duties laid fince. 4 

laſt 


6 
laſt mentioned ſum, and are at beſt. a ;ſpecies.of 
forced, and unnatural commerce; it muſt be 


allowed, that the balance of captures has ope· 


rated, not only as depriving the enemy of re- 
ſources, hut as an increaſe of the national capi- 
tal, and a ſubject of reproduction to the State. 
his compariſon af the Cuſtom-houſe re- 
turns, if taken on the two periods leaſt favour- 
able to it, will fall little ſhort of what I have 
juſt ſtated. For example, the average annual 
neat payments of the Cuſtoms. into the Exche- 
quer, for eight years ending in 1775, were 
2,533,723. For four years ending in 1779 
they were 2,313,424 l. - the 5 per cent. new 
duty is deducted from the latter period ; nor is 
any allowance taken for the drawbacks on to- 
bacco paid in 1776, which were above 200, oool. 
higher than the duties ryoaived that year on 
that commodity, ' - "54's | 
Tf that ſtrange anxiety of diſpaſition; which 
leads ſome of us to turn with impatience from 
every glimmering of ſunſhine, ſhould: here ſug- 
geſt, that nevertheleſs the,groſs recapts of the 
Cuſtoms have, ſince 1775, fallen abave a mil- 
lion and a half ſterling per annum, the ob- 
ſervation ought not to paſs withaut notice: 
When the unhappy interruption of our trade 


with the Colonies tool place, it was eaſy to 


foreſee, that the Cuſtoms would, during that 
Ben inter- 


( 


interruption, loſe the whole amount of the 
duties, which had been uſually received on 


| Amerieat produce, and would alſo fuffer by a 


reduced importation of fuch European goods 
as merely paſſed through this country in their 
way to North America. But as the greateſt 
part of the American tobacco was always ex- 
ported from Great Britain with a drawback of 
the whole duties, and as the foreign goods ſent 


from our ports to the ' Colonies alſo received 


a drawback, it would argue either a want of 
knowledge, or an inadvertence, or an inten- 
tional fallacy, if we ſnould eſtimate the loſs to 
the Public from the groſs receipt, and not from 
the real or neat Produce _ 1 on 
drawbacks, © 5 10 

1. The annual average groſs receipt on to- 
bacco, for ten years, from 1766 to 1775, was 
1231,05 11. The ſame, for three years, from 
1776 to 1778, was 176,825 l.; therefore the 
diminution of the annual imports on the article 
of tobacco, for the three years ending in 1778, 
compared with the ten years ending in 1775, 
was, 1,054, 236 J.; or nearly the amount of 


the ſum annually repaid on drawbacks of to- 


bacco exported U to , my 8 
troubles. 


2. The neat annual average chin, to the 
19% ee of duties on tobacco, for the firſt 
* ö period, 


no 


period, was 186,67 9 J.; but there were not any 


remains to the Exchequer. of duties · on tobacco 
for the ſecond period; for, in conſequence of 
the drawbacks paid in 1776, the drawbacks 
and duties for the three years were nearly ba- 
lanced. The diminution, 'theref6re, of the neat 
produce of tobacco, for theſe an was: abour 
186,000 l. a ea. RED 
3. The annual average ail e Keen | 
ſive: of tobacco, for the firſt: period, was 
3,586, 279 J.; that for the ſecond period was, 
3,335,418 J.; and therefore the diminution of 
groſs receipts of the Cuſtoms on the general im- 
ports, excluſive of tobacco, has, for theſe periods, 
been only 250, 86 1J.; which may in ſome mea- 
ſure be accounted for by the non-importation 
of foreign goods for the American market. 
And, as theſe alſo would have been exported 
with a drawback, the neat remains to the Ex- 


chequer would have been little improved by 


them. 


The apparent loſs has) reduced, fo ip as 
theſe reaſonings are admitted, is alſo counter- 


balanced to the Revenue by the non-payment - 


of bounties on ſeveral articles of American pro- 
duce, ſuch as indigo, hemp, nevdl Sr tim- 
ber, & . : 


It is not meant however by this to intimate 


that the tobacco-trade was not attended with 


. 2 | many 


( 44 ) 


many collateral and great advantages to out 
merchants, to ſhipping, and to the country; 
but when it is [ſtated that the annual groſs re- 
ceipt of the Cuſtoms for three years ending in 
1975 was about 5 millions ſterting, and that 
of the ſame period ending in 1778 little more 
than 3 millions and , it is material to under- 
ſtand that the annual groſs receipt on tobacco 
for the former threr years, was 1,458,003 Jl.— 


that of the latter three years only 176,825 J. 


And that the public Revenue, when this trade 
was at the higheſt, was in truth anly benefited 
about 200,000 J. per ann. being all the Duties 
that remained on the tobacco uſed: for home 
conſumption.— Theſe too will probably con- 
tinue to be received on prize tobacco, imported 
for the ſame purpoſe; ſo that the Exchequer 
will ſcarcely feel the interruption of this dude. 


J That our mers] Export trade has ſuffered 
a great diminution, is beyond a doubt; it 
would indeed be abſurd not to expect it, in the 
preſent ſtate of our American, African, and 
Mediterranean trade, and under the interruption 
of all intercourſe with France and Spain. 

The annual average value for ten e end- 
ing in 1775, Was, EE e 

On Imports, 12,399,524 


Exports, $4,989,486 
| The - 


# 
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The value for the year 17067 Ws nen 1 
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erat +> On Imports 5 apt . 

Exports, 132, 653,363 
** The accounts of Imports and — 7 
1778 and 1779 are not yet adjuſted; but 1 
have good reaſon to believe that e may ſafely 
eſtimate their average by the account for 
1777 and a great part of the diminution, as 
well in the value of Exports as in that of the 


Imports, is already explained by what has been | 
ſaid in regard to the interruption of the carry= 


ing-trade of tobacco; that, as well as rice, 


indigo, and other articles of American produce, 


being valued inwards and outwards As Þ nel of 


and the foreknowledge of ſome, on each ſide of 


our Imports and Exports. 


It farther deſerves remark, that the latter part 
of the period ending in 1775, was diſtinguiſhed 
above all others by the ſpeculations of many, 


the Atlantic, who ſwept the fields and maga- 
zines in both countries of every exportable 


commodity. In the latter period too it may 
be doubted, whether the dexterity of exporters, 
which in times of regular trade occaſions of- 


tentatious and exaggerated entries, may not, 
E in 


\ 


in many inſtances, 1 {En to . 
luations: and concealments. $16 

I cannot diſmiſs this ſubject, without adding 
a few remarks reſpecting the liſt of goods pro- 
hibited to be imported into, or exported from, 
Great Britain. It is enormous to a degree 
which: cannot be conceived or credited by any 
perſon Who has not examined it; and it in- 
ereaſes from time to time, upon the repreſenta- 
tions of intereſted manufacturers, or the occa- 
ſional complaints of a: want of Work. It has 
made this: progreſs, notwithſtanding that wiſe 

nd experienced men, converſant in trade, cuſ- 
roms; ahd the policy of nations, have long 
thought that prohibitions in general partake * 
the monopolizing iris * are in to 
the community. 

Prohibitions on N either drive perſons, 
not otherwiſe ill diſpoſed, into obtaining goods 
by. ſuch: clandeſtine means as, when once in- 
vented, and practiſed with fucceſs, are employed 

to the introduction of goods liable to cuſtoms ; 
or they become a ſubject of general conni- 
vance: and accordingly, at this hour, many 
prohibited articles are bought every where, in 
the courſe of trade, and even by perſons ſtrictly 
conſcientious, who do not know, that they are 
concerned in an illegal tranfaction. Ia either 


* cafe, 
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-eaſe, the public treaſury ſuffers; nor can any 
revenue ariſe from prohübitions; except by for- 
feiture in conſequence of their violation. 
70 Wich reſpect to trade, it is nit found that 
prohibitions contribute, either to the improve 
ment of the particular fabrics vchich they are 
meant to favour, or to the induſtr of a people; 
ſor the want of, competition and compariſon 


tends only to produce indolence, and to damp 


the exertions of ingenuity. On the pontrary, it 
is thought, that the liberty of importing all 
articles now prohibited, ſubject to ſuch a duty 
as might give a moderate, but deciſive advan- 
tage to our manufactures, would encourage 
emulation, produce improvements, extend 
trade, interchange, and employment, and he 
alſo beneficial to the revenge. Under this 
idea, a reaſonable tax ſhould in like manner 
he ſubſtituted in che place f exorbitant du- 


ties, which operate as prohibitions, and produce 


a very juſt retaliation in WER highly 
eee, to our commerce. 
Prohibitions on Exports are d believed, 
though from different and obvious et 
both to cramp trade, and to affect the revenue ; 
and ſome are hardy enough to think, that it 
would be expedient even to repeal the prohibi- 


tion of exporting wool, and to ſabllicure 5 


conſiderable duty in the place of it. The 
Baß E 2 | average 
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average price ol wool, ſay they, is much lower 
at preſent than it was in the time of Edward III. 
becauſe it is now confined to the market of 


Great Britain; whereas then (e) the market of 


the world was open to it; and the duty upon 
its exportation was the moſt important branch 
of the Cuſtoms. The lowneſs of the price, 
according to theſe reaſoners, tends to debaſe 
the value of the commodity, and may thus, in 
its conſequences, rather hurt the manufac- 
ture than promote it; in the mean time the 
\ Intereſt of the grower is evidently facrifieed to 


that of the manufacturer, and a real diſadvan- 


tage is laid upon the one for the ſuppoſed 
benefit of the other. In conſidering this ſub- 
ject, it is difficult to diſcover any good objection 
to the free export of raw wool from Great 
Britain to Ireland, under the ſame regulations 


as Ae hong! 0 may be ee _ and ſub- 


«th 
ih ait 


* men of the prices of Wool at dif- 


ferent periods from the year 1198'to-1743/in Mr. Young's 
Political Arithmetic, 5p. 151, 152. — The average price du- 
ring the 50 years reign of Edward III. was, in preſent 
|  Coinage, about 1 J. 94. 64. per Tod; and though the value 
of money has ſunk ſo much during the 4co ſubſequent 
years, the average price of wool during the preſent century, 
has I believe been under 19s4,—There are many excellent 
_ remarks on the true intereſts of the woollen trade, and 
on the general effe of prohibitions, in the twenty Laſt 
1 of Mr. John * Memoirs Y NI. 


jet 
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Jet to ſuch dun as may ane * 
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or inexpediency, of: prohibitions would perhaps 
throw ſome light on the oppoſite ſyſtem of bour- 
ties. Upon looking farther into this ſubject than 

. I had been able to do when I rte my Third 
Letter to your Lordſhip, 1 find, that the boun- 
ties on exportation in England and Scotland, 
amount to above 200, ooo J. a year, exgluſiye of 
the bounty upon corn: This bounty in 1361 
amounted to 159,305 l.; and its annual average 
for 19 years ending in 176 „ Was 138,000. 
from which period the high price put a ſtop to 
it till within the laſt four years. For three 
years ending 1778, it had amounted to 44,7591. 
a year.— That the bounties in general; (then, 
are a great expence to the kingdomdis certain, 
but how far they are an unavailing eXpence, 
open to many frauds, and calculated in modern 
days to give only an ill- applied ſupport to 
feeble and languiſhing branches of commerce, 
is a queſtion which might perhaps deſerve a 
full inveſtigation.— It would be preſumptuous 
to ſpeak haſtily on what has ſo long been a fa- 
vourite, though perhaps a miſtaken, branch of 
commercial policy; more eſpecially with re- 
gard to the corn bounty, which has many re- 
U prejudices in its ſupport. It is 
55 * erroneous 


CC 1 5 


4 ertohebus (ſay thoſe who defend this bounty) 


te to ſuppoſe, that the Revenue ſuffers by it a 
« diminution of 150,000/. à year, for the 
60 -Cuſtom-houſe recovers at leaſt ſome propor- 
e tion of that ſum by the increaſed inter- 
change of other taxable comtaodlities, which 
ee the *corn-exportations\ occaſion; ſo that the 

ce encouragement given to ene turns to 
cc NIE ar r ö 


$ Man: in the: Third Lale Aluded + to 
the frauds, ſuppoſed to be practiſed in re- 


gard to drawbacks, I am ſince informed, that, 
according to the beſt opinions, they amount to 
about 10 per cent. on the Whole ſum repaid. 
This muſt be near 200,000 l. a year, 'when- 


ever our Export trade is at its bſual level. The 
truth is, that the requiring highs Import duties 
to be repaid in the ſhape of 'drawbacks 1 is, in 
its preſent ſyſtem,” unfriendly to the commer- 
cial intereſts,” and tends not only to reſtrict all 


the ineſtimable advantages of the (Carr 


trade, double freight, commiſſion, Te.” but to 
make it impoſſible for this country” to beeomie 


the repoſitory for the goods of trading nations, 


as the United Provinces are in ſo many in- 


ſtances; and in ſome even for the goods of our 


merchants. In order to illuſtrate this, we will 
ſuppoſe the groſs receipt of the Cuſtoms, -upan 


any AO ſpecies of goods, to be 50,000 J., 
and 


/ 


„ 


and the Ants to be 20,000 l. ; the real 


gain to the Revenue will de only 39,9007, 
; The merchant, howeyer, is obliged” to pay 
down, the Whole 50, 00 J.; and though after - 


wards, on exporting a certain proportion of the 


goods, he receives back 20, 000 J. he mult, in 


the mean time, eſtimate. the intereſt of the 
groſs ſum ; and the intereſt of the 20,000 . 
muſt either be charged 1 in the foreign markets, 
to which. he will conſequently go with a dif- 


advantage ; or it will be charged on the pro- | 
portion ſold for home · conſumption, whereby 


the Public is fruitleſsly burdened, and the 
temptations to clandeſtine trade are increaſed. 


Some well-informed men have thought that 


theſe diſadvantages might be remedied, by 
repealing all drawbacks, and reducing the 


duties on all goods entitled to drawback, in 


Proportion to the actual export of each ſpecies, 


upon an average of a certain period of years. 


—Others think, that it would be ſafer and 


more advantageous, both for revenue and com- 


merce, to adopt a plan for warehouſing all 
foreign goods, upon the ſame principle as We 
now warehouſe India goods, rums, and to- 
bacco, aboliſhing} the import duty, and col- 
lecting the revenue upon conſumable commo- 


dities, on their —_—_ ene for nn | 
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How far either of theſe ideas, when alubts 


to detail, with all. the requiſite qualifications 
and limitations, would be either practicable or 


expedient, I am unable to pronounce.—ln the | 


mean time, it certainly is matter of ſerious re- 
gret, that theſe iſlands, though aided by the 
greateſt local advantages, poſſeſs ſo little of 
what is peculiarly called the carrying trade of 
Europe; which confifts in ſupplying the North 
with the goods of the South, and the South 
with the goods of the North. The annual 
amount in, the United Provinces of the value 
of all the foreign commodities imported and 
' exported under this ſpecies of commerce, has 


been eſtimated at 18 millions ſterling, and in 


Hamburgh at 2 millions. Theſe, however, are 
wide conſiderations. I refumed the ſubject 
only to remark, that the loſs of the public Re- 
venue by ſuppoſed loſſes and frauds in draw- 
backs being computed at 10 per cent., would 
in times of regular trade amount to 200,0001. 
the annual average amount of drawbacks for 
five years ending in 1775 9 been 
2,076, 5221. . 4 


J As it is a matter of ſome importance to aſ- 
certain ho far the income of the ſtate and the in- 
tereſts of commerce might be mutually promot- 


ed, by conſolidating the branches of the cuſtoms, 


by * the book of rates, and by improve- 


ments 
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ments in the FN mode of collecting, choſe 
conſiderations may deſerve ſome farther expla- 
nation, The ſubſidy of tonnage and poundage, 
granted in the reign of Charles II. was formed 
on eaſy and plain principles; the gradual and 
multiplied deviations from that plan now leave 
the officers under much perplexity, as well in 
computing 'the duties, where the ſame goods 
are chargeable partly on the value, and partly 
on the quantity, as in proportioning the parti- 
cular diſcounts and allowances.— For example, 
a dozen hammers imported are rated or valued 
at 45., and are to pay 9d. and , of a penny and 
+ of a'20th of a penny neat duty; beſides, for 
every cwrt. of iton contained in the hammers 
the importer is to pay 46. 8d. and d of a 
penny. —Here then ſeveral different computa- 
tions muſt be made from the ſuppoſed value or 
rate, the number and ſpecies of the goods, and 


the weight of the materials, in order to diſcover. 


the Cuſtoms; and, in the reſult, the fractions 
will probably be ſuch as can neither be paid nor 
carried to account. After this, the amount is 
again to be ſubdivided into ſix branches, and 
entered in as many columns, under the titles of 
cc 3 inwards or old Subſidy,” new S.“ 

* 4 S. cs S. e Sub. 17%, and 


ee « Impoſt 1690. Added to theſe, there are 


e other particular appropriations of the 
F Revenue 


349 


Revenue of Cuſtoms excluſive of the new duty 
of 5 per cent. making in all 56 branches as 
they are called, accruing upon goods and mer- 
chandizes imported, exported, and brought or 
carried coaſt ways; all of Which, according to 
the goods and merchandizes which they may 
happen jointly or ſeparately to affect, are to be 
accounted for under their ee denomi- 
nations.— 

1 have artempred t to ſhew, in my Third Let- 
ter, how much the trading intereſts ſuffer by 
theſe embarraſſments. It ſeems indeed too 
obvious a truth to be repeated, that the encou- 
ragements to which merchants are intitled, the 


* 


duties to which they are ſubject, and the penal - 


ties to which they, are expoſed, ought not to be 
involved in this cloud of complicated materials 
and abſtruſe ſcience. 

Books of rates, and neat duties, have been 
prepared, at different times, with great accu- 


racy and ability, and particularly by Mr. Bur- 


row in 1774; but I apprehend that they muſt 
now be entirely new computed, in conſequence 
of the additional duty of 5 per cent. Such 
books, when complete, are undoubtedly very 
uſeful, as well in pointing out the total charge 
on particular goods, as in enabling the mer- 
chants, and the officers, to check cach other's 


computations and demands: But many com- 
Plex 
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Hs plex operations ſtill remain; and, whatever way 
| be the totality, the officer muſt ſtill divide it to 
the minuteſt fraction, and enter it into as many 
ſeparate columns, as there are different branches 
payable on the goods in queſtion.— The ex- 
pence, occupation, delays, miſtakes, and 
frauds, which reſult from this management of 
the duties, extend themſelves to the whole 
duſinefs of diſcounts and. drawbacks. It ſeems 
highly expedient,” then, to attempt a reform, 
fo far at leaſt as to fimplify and conſolidate the 
branches of Cuſtoms, affecting each article, or 
ſpecific quantity of merchandiſe; and it would - 
be ufeful alfo to diſcontinue, as far as may be 
| 1 | practicable, all fractional parts and decimal 
Calculations; and to convert them into whole 

numbers, either by increaſing or diminiſhing 
2 the reſpective duties, as may be found mutually 
4 moſt expedient for trade and revenue, 

Believing, as 1 do, that an improved ar- 
rangement of the exiſting taxes would afford a 
permanent reſource to the Public, with many 
beneficial conſequences. to commerce and ma- 
nufactures; I am tempted to extend theſe ob- 
ſervations to other circumſtances, connected 
both with the Cuſtoms and Exciſe. But I { 
ought rather to apologize for having already . 1010 
ſaid too much, when there are at each of thoſe Wil 
Boards individuals of. known experience in bu- 1 1 

F 2 ſineſs, 1 
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ſineſs, of activity, diſcretion, and public ſpirit; 
and when they too have many able aſſiſtants. 
Commercial reforms never can be taken up 
with greater advantage than at a period when 
the leading merchants and principal trading 
companies ſhew a liberality of ſentiment un- 
known, in former ages, I reſt then in confi- 
dence that theſe conſiderations will, in due 
time, be brought into diſcuſſion, with that cor- 
dial alacrity which aims at a general benefit, 
and alſo with all that caution and tenderneſs 
which are requiſite in a meaſure tending to- 
wards the derangement of a great, eſtabliſhed, 
and productive ſyſtem of commerce and OPROUG« 


$1 incline upon fuller ee to he- 
lieve,. that if the quantity. of ſmuggled and 
adulterated tea, conſumed within Great Britain, 
ſhould be thought to fall ſhort of eight millions 
of pounds ( 5 ), as ſome have computed; it is 
perhaps as far beyond the general eſtimate of 
others who have not made i it a ſubject of their 
enquiry. 

The average annual delivery of tea from the 
Eaſt India Company s warehouſes for home 
conſumption, in a _ of e n from 
1762 to 1777 was; 


: (5) P. 113. 1 
On 


n 


9 


Ib. 
On the Guede s account 5,496, 192 
By avowed private trade allowed 84.801 
to their officers | 2 


To which may be added the an- 
nual average of the tea ſeiz + 
ed in the ſame period by che e 
Cuſtoms and Exciſe ; 7 
Hence it appears: that the legal annual con- 
ſumption, including ſeizures, has for 15 years 
amounted to near ſix millions of pounds. 
If, however, we divide this period into three, 
the annual average on each will ſtand thus : 
Ib. 
E e to % 4623.75 
1767 to 1772 - 7,194,249 
a» 177211777 6,557,744 
The middle period comprehends the five 
years lowered duty (which perhaps was a ſa- 
lutary operation and right to be continued); 
the average annual diminution in the firſt and 
third periods amounted to 2, 153, 475 lb.; and 
is peculiarly eſtimated to be ſupplied by ſmug- 
gling, excluſive of tea otherwiſe ſmuggled And 
adulterated ; for it is not to be ſuppoſed, and 
indeed would be contradicted by the ſeizures, 
that the lowering of the duties had, by any 
means, annihilated the clandeſtine trade, though 
it greatly checked it. 
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The Abbe Raynal (4), after ſtating particu- 
larly the quantit) of tea brought into Europe 
in 1766, and the fuppeſed diſtributien of it, 
eſtimates the conſumption of Great Britain at 
12 millions of pounds; and he ſpecifically 
adds, that one half of that quantity muſt be 


ſmuggled. . C, /troit (dit-il) ignotance ou mau. 


« vaiſe fot, que d oppoſer a'cette fupputation lau- 
&«. #orjte des Deudnes : la contrebande, qui fe fait 


% Angleterre, de cette marchaudiſe, q gene- 
4% ralement comme. It is a demonſtrable and 


well-known. fact, that the importation. of teas 
into Europe by the foreign companies on the 
continent has increaſed ſince 1766, though the, 


conſumption within the eontinent has decreaſed 
from the preference given to coffee. The 
quantity annually imported at preſent, accord- 
ing to publiſhed: returns, by the Portugueſe, 
French, Dutch, Daniſh, and Swediſh comps» 
nies, is 15 millions of pounds. I he cn ſump | 
tion in the contitzent of Europe, and the trade 
to the Atlantic Iſlands; including the contra - 


band exports to North: America and the Welt 


Indies; 1s not camputed- at more than 7 mil- 


lions; the Abbé Raynal, after a long reſearch, 


12 not eſtimate it at more than 5 millions and 
: this then leaves a balyacy of 8 Waller 005 
%) Hit. Philof. & Polit. tom. 3. * „. 


(1) Tt is faid to have been fiated ſome years ago to the 
Houſe of Commons by Sir S. T. Janfſen, as the opinion of 


a com- 


= 


OO Oe OO 
excluſive of which, great allowances are alſo 
to be made for private trade, both in foreign 
and Britiſh ſhips, and alſo for the Dutch 


weight, which exceeds -the e ho 1 


* cent. 


Theſe load; od i if well 
founded, would prove, that the ſale of tea by 


our Eaſt India company under all their advan- 


tages has leſſened; whilſt that of the foreign 
companies has increaſed But, without giving 
way to fo unpleaſing a ſpeeulatiom if tile firs 
miſe of the quantity of tea ſmuggled mould 
be admitted to à third part only of the extent 
Rated; it will amount to near one half of the 
preſent conſumptiom ; and the produce of that 
confumption | in the neat duties of ee 
Cuſtoms 1 is about enn Per ahn. 
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$ The low 1 price of — 9 and the 3 
able courſe of exchange (n), ,continne, nearly 
as deſcribed to your. Lordlhip i in my Third Let- 


- & committee Afirtaxemdinicien, ide we pay 4 million fler- 


ling; per anne for; {mnggled; tes. This: was probably 


over· rated; but if true, it might be eſtimated to give 
neafly the following reſult: Le 


„ # 
1b. Hiii 43: 22341. 21 * 
7, Fo, 00 Black teu; at 1% 6 = $i 
2,500,000 Singlo, at 8 8 —— „ 3% 
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ter () fince which I have ſeen ſome very weed 
opinions; that confirm me (o) in eſtimating the 
current coin of the kingdom at 20 millions 
ſterling. At the ſame time both the ſcarcity; 
ſo far as it prevails among individuals in their 
private tranſactions, and the riſe of intereſt; may 
be ſet down to the account of the war, and the 
high demand for public loans within the capi- 
tal. In ſtating this matter it ſeemed ſufficient 
to eſtimate, that ſixteen millions of guineas had 
actually appeared upon the ſalutary operation 
'of reforming the gold coin. I was indeed 
anxious in this, as in other poſitions, to avoid 
the imputation of over- ſtating any point of 
evidence: : but, I believe, that the following is 
a true account of the quantity of light res 
which appeared on the late recoinage. - 
The total brought to account under che three 
proclamations was 1 5, 563, 593 J. 10s. 8 d. 


Excluſive of which, the eſtimate of the dit. | 


ference between weight and tale, which dif- 
ference fell upon the holders of the clipped 
gold coin, purchaſed under the firſt proclama- 
tion, amounted to 380, 6431. And excluſive 
alſo of bars melted from guineas purchaſed by 
the Bank, which have been ee at two 
millions ſterling. 


Total, 17,944, 236 J. 105. 84 


(n) P. 83, 1585 (0) P. 98. 


8 When 
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1 
When I ſtated (y) a poſſible extremity of 
national embarraſſments, in which, under a 
choice of neceſſary evils, it might become the 


beſt alternative to raiſe ſupplies upon the ordi- 


nary revenue, or upon the produce of the Sink- 
ing Fund, which together (amounting to near 


four millions and a half per ann.) would afford 


an intereſt equal. to about one hundred and 
thirty millions ſterling ; I expreſsly added, and 
proceeded to ſhew, 'that the times were very fat 
from wanting ſuch aſſiſtance; till leſs could 1 
mean to inſinuate, that 4, 400, ooo J. would pay 
the intereſt of 130 millions, as money is #ots 


borrowed, Under a fimilar reaſoning, it is 


ſaid, in a ſubſequent paſlage (3), that the ſaving 
of 150,000 /. in bounties, would be equal to 


the intereſt of a loan of 5 millions. Again it is 
faid (r), that the ſavings to acerue by the fall- 


ing of 19 millions in 1781 from 4 to 3 per 


cent.; and of 41 millions in 1782, from 33 


to 3 per cent., will furniſh a fund (viz. 212,363“. 


per ann.) for paying the intereſt of ſeven mil- 
lions. It was evidently not intended, in any of 


theſe inſtances, to deſcribe the ſums, which 


would be actually received by the Exchequer) 
for it had already been obſerved (0, that we 


(p) P. 101. (q) P. 109. (r) P. 115. F 
(s) P. 85. | 
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in truth borrow. at a rate fully equal to 5; per 
cent. and perhaps at a higher rate than in any 
period of the two laſt wars. I had in view the 
practiſed mode of borrowing at an invariable 
intereſt; this being lower than the current in- 
tereſt, is made good by advantages, producing 
either no charge to the Public, as in the in- 
ſtance of lotteries, or a temporary charge, as in 
the inſtances of long and ſhort annuities (which 
latter, though a favourite and perhaps unavoid- 
able ſpecies of douceur to the lenders, are gene- 
rally the moſt expenſive premium that the 
Public pays).——I uſed then the ſame ſcale by 
which the national debt is meaſured, and 
thought it more conſonant to ſtate the nominal 
ſum, for which the nation would be pledged 
to its creditors, at the determined intereſt of 
3 per cent., than to hazard conjectures upon 
the uncertain ſum which the Exchequer would 
receive. 


§ In ſtating (2) that the groſs produce of 
the Exciſe for the year 1779, ending the th 
of July, amounted to ſo large a ſum, as 
5,869,081 J. I ought perhaps to have added, 
that no part thereof was. to be-aſcribed to the 
5 per cent, new duty, which had indeed com- 


(% P. 95. 


menced 


(45 ) 
menced on the quarter day orec 


other hand, however, the hop duty had con- 


tributed largely to that account, having 
amounted to 160,095 J. The produce of that 
duty may naturally be expected to vary much; 
and the late annual variation has been alter- 
nately high and low. — For the year ending 
July 5th, 1780, it will not produce more than 
53,000 J.—For the 5 years ending July 5th, 


177907 its annual neat average was about 

It is 450 and has not been aki) even 
among wiſe and reſpectable men, to aſſert, that 
nothing can be inferred from a large produce 
of Exciſe duties to counterbalance the evils 
which give it birth. It is an evidence, ſay 
they, that an inordinate, and fatal conſump- 
tion, has taken place among all ranks of 
people ; that a profuſion, fed by paper credit, 
prevails through the kingdom, 


Et Luxus populator opum, quem ſemper advent 
Infelix humili greſſu comitatur Ege/tas. 


I feel diſpoſed to meet every well meaning - 


and moral remark, with all poſſible. deference. 
and reſpect; I feel too, that the miſchief here, 
deſcribed is, if it exiſts, as much a theſis for 
political, as for moral cenſure ; but it mult be 

82 remem- 


ceding, but had 
not yet been brought to account. On the 
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It is a ſpectre, which was ſeen by. many in the 
very infancy of Rome, and in the hardy ſchool 
of Lycurgus. Before we admit then, that ſhe 
is ſtalking over our land, with all her debaſing 
and devouring attributes; it is ſurely fair to 
look round, and to examine, whether in truth 
there exiſt ſufficient appearances to furniſh ſugh 


a picture. We are not to draw political conelu- 


ſions from individual inſtances, nor to infer a 
national depravity from the conſequences. of a 
partial influx of wealth, or the limited and 
temporary prevalence of ſome faſhionable folly 
and profuſion, We ſhould mildly aſk ourſelves, 


whether, the general methods of living have 


gone beyond that point of commodious ele- 
gance, which the improvements of an active 


age reaſonably furniſh ; whether the refinements 


of ſome ranks, and the magnificence of others, 
exceed. what ought to accompany the neceſſary 
inequalities of property; and whether, the ſocial 
intercourſe of men is of that corrupt, impove- 
riſhing, and deſolating kind which tends to 
popular diſtreſs, and to the annihilation of pr. 

vate and public virtue. Do we then ſee any 
ſymptoms of general effeminacy? Is there any 


want of martial ardour? Are not the young men 
of che firſt ranks and property in the kingdom 


* 


among the firſt to ſacrifice the „ | 


1 which 


4s —_ —O_- 
— 


( 
which: their ſituations would ſupply, and ti affen 
themſelves to every inconvenience that mili- 


tary diſcipline, military ſervice, lang ſea. voy⸗ 
ages, and unwholeſome climates can threaten ? 
In ſhort, are there not various examples, among 
the different claſſes of our cotemporaries, of as 


much high - ſpirited ſentiment, as much genuine 
ſcience, and as much true reliſh: of moral and 


intellectual beauty, as can be man, in 1 


mit of hiſtory ? 4, 4599 


FI mall now bring this enquiry e con- 
eluſion; nor can I foreſee any probable eircum- 
ſtance, which will ever induce me to reſume 
it. In ſuch a variety of reaſonings and calcu- 


lations as I have taken occaſion to ſtate, ſome 


inaccuracies may naturally be expected; but 
they certainly are not intentional, and: I truſt 
that they are neither frequent, nor conſiderable 
enough, to affect the general purport of what 


I | have ſaid. The anxiety * to ſee; things as 


they are,” has never quitted me. I have never 
been conſcious of a diſpoſition either to exag- 


gerate our on reſources, or to depreciate 


thoſe of our enemies; it would be a ſhort- 
fighted folly to do either the one orghe other. 
I lament indeed; that more is not known 
with regard: to foreign finance, and ſhould 


that 
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that ſubject; but I am not aſhamed to confeſs, 


that I continue unable to attempt it. It is ſuf- 
ſieient to obſerve on the French Edicts which 


have lately been publiſhed with ſo much in- 
duſtry through Europe, that they are certainly 


as little calculated to inſpire terror, as they are 


to give information. They may poſſibly leſſen 


in ſome degree the'diffidence of money-lenders, 


and aſſiſt a ſtrained credit; but time only can 


ſhew, whether more is to be expected from 


them. When we ſee gracious communications 
from Marly, and edict after edi, deſcribing 
groſs abuſes in refined language, and untried 
remedies in plauſible ſchemes of reform; we 
in truth ſee nothing more, than has been ſeen 
under every miniſter of finance that France has 
had in our memory: and thoſe who collect the 
ſtrength of France from the circulation of ſuch 
papers, give ſome countenance to Heliogaba- 
lus, who formed his eſtimate of the extent of 
Rome from 10, ooo pounds weight of cobwebs, 
which had been found within the city.— At 


the ſame time, it muſt be admitted, that a 


paſt want of credit may have proved favour- 
able to preſent reſources; and it is beyond a 
doubt, that the kingdom of France can furniſn 
materials which will be found very productive 
in the hands of ſo able a miniſter as Mr. Nec- 
kar. We know * whatever interruption 
F312 this 


X * 
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this war may have given to his original plans. 
of reform, he muſt in any event find great pre · 


ſent aides in the eftabliſhed power of the crown 


to borrow on reſcriptions and anticipations, 
new aſſeſſments of the ſecond vingtieme and 
capitation, the ſtock of corporations, contri- 
butions, free- gifts, - together with other ex- 
pedients practiſed in the laſt war, ſome of 
which the edicts prove to be already under 
trial, ſuch as the markets of Sceaux and Poiſſy, 


&c. ; excluſive of a longer train of unſeen ex- 


pedients, undermining, indeed, thoſe which 
ars oſtenſible, and impairing all the finances of 
the ſtate, but furniſhing an effective ang. 4 im- 
mediate ſupply. 8 


We are not to put a maſk oyer our 1 ; 


we are to look it fairly in the face; ſtrong 


truths prove offenſive only to weak eyes. The 


object of good citizens, in a moment like the 
preſent, ſhould be not to ſooth the nation into 
the ſecurity of an infant, but to encourage that 
manly confidence, which has thus far ſup- 
ported the national ſtrength and exertions. We 
are engaged in a war which we did not pro- 
voke: The path which we have to purſue, is 
indeed a path of toil and embarraſſments, but 
it is direct and unavoidable. We may wiſh 
for peace; but, in order to force the war to a 
ſpeedy and you concluſion, great national ex- 


pences 


1 8 ) 


pences are neceſſary. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances, I have had che ſatisfaction to convince 
myſelf at leaſt, that we'poſſeſs ample reſources, 
and: without any preſſure, either on the ocu- 
ions of the induftrious, or on the 'mainte- 
nance, of the lower. claſſes in general, But if 
any man will point out new objects of refource, 
which have not occurred to me, he will not 
only prove (what I will chearfully admit), 
chat he is better informed, but will add to the 
ſutisfaction which 1 feel; and I ſhall honour 
him for making the beſt uſe of ſuperior talents. 
I have gone in to a detail of many ſpeculative 
«Gbekas in the hope of ſhewing, that an im- 
proved collection of ſubſiſting taxes, and a 
better arrangement of commercial duties, 
would alone furniſh a conſiderable and per- 
manent ſupply.—I have mentioned too (a), that 
the delay in fetthng public accounts has always 
been very great, and that the manner, in which 
ſome of conſiderable magnitude are uſually 
managed, has never been ſatis factory; but 1 
have not preſumed to ſay more upon what is 
the moſt obvious duty of the repreſentative 
body. I have farther ſtated (5)/ © the great 
« aſſiſtanee derivable from the appropriations of 
«public daims; poſſeſſions, and contingen- 
” e and ſo * as this hoy nan 2 25 in- 


r. + "EN a P. 115, 
clude 


<4) 
clude the views of ſome reſpectable men to- 
wards the ſale of ſuch demeſnes, and other 
royal rights, as afford little benefit to revenue, 


and no circumſtance of ſplendour or eonveni- 


ence to the crown; it ſeems right to add, that, 


though ſuch a meaſure would give little imme - 


diate aid to the Public, it would prove a folid 
benefit to the general cultivation and turure: 
produce of theſe kingdoms. 


Laſtly, I have ſaid (e. ), © that economy in 
& the conduct of war is often a moſt ſhort- 


er ſighted virtue: when Cicero exclaimed, 
* O'Dii immortales! non intelligunt bomines quam 
magnum vectigal fit parſimonia; he was ſums 
ming*up his ſixth paradox to prove, that for 


an individual, poverty is preferable to riches 3 
that virtue is a more ſolid poſſeſſion than 
houſes and land ; and .that the fewer defires a 
man feels, the fewer gratifications he will want. 


But if, inſtead of ſtoical morality, he had been 


engaged in a diſſertation on the practical policy 
of a great kingdom involved in a ſtruggle with 
furrounding empires, he would have furniſhed 
me with better words, than I uſed (d), to ex- 
preſs, that- << parſimony i in war, when it tends 
« to a defalcation of uſeful ſervices, becomes 
wa weetched management, for which he na- 
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| << tion in the event pays: twenty: fold. I nei- 
ther meant however, nor do I now mean, to | 
differ from thoſe, who. look for reſources in 


the proſecution of any meaſures, which, with- 
out clogging the executive power, may in- 
force a ſtrict and efficient management of the TS 
public money. I think ſuch meaſures highly 
laudable; I know them to be difficult; yet I 
believe them not to be impracticable. | 
But when theſe. ideas are carried to a 
"ts branch of public revenue, diſtinct from that 
E | which bears the national expences, the propo- 
I | ſition is very different, and ſo novel, that, 
| without propoſing to. diſcuſs it in an adverſs 


þ line, it may be reaſonable to wait for full in- 4 
1 formation with regard to it, We know that 
1 | the ordinary revenue of our kings has either 
7. ſubliſted*ime out of mind, or elſe. has been 


———_—_ 


. granted in Parliament by way of purchaſe, or 
[2 exchange, for ſuch inherent hereditary re- 
venues and prerogatives, as were objects either 


— 4 * 5 
3 a Bore” 
. ˙ nie 
, 


; of jealouſy, poſſible oppreſſion, or experienced 
" inconvenience to the people. We all concur , \ 
F : in feeling, that the kings of theſe iſlands, 
. ! though ſtrictly circumſcribed in their powers, 
FR reign unlimited in the. affections of their peo- 
il ple. It has ever been the pride of their people, 
it and perhaps the policy, to indulge their ſove- 
lt reigns, not MmUe'y in the EXPENCes of actual 
10 | * ſervice, 
; [ ö 
| | 


(: * ; 


ſerviee, bot in e pleatire, 
and beneficence. How far ſueh à ſyſtem has 
hitherto tended to break the balance eſſential 
between the differeut powers of the conſtitu - 
tion; — Whether, in the fature of a frer mo- 
narchical government, there ought to ſubſiſt any, 
and what degree of that influence, which teſulta 
from the diſtribution of honours; offices, emo 


luments, and perſonal gratifications;—whether, ' 


if that diſtribution were greatly narrowed, men 
of talents, however impelled by a juſt and 
proper ſenſe of public virtue, would engage in 
the career and competition of public duties 3 
or, quod contra pleriqut ad honores adipiſcendos et 
ad rempublicam gerendam, nudi venirent atyue 
inermes; nulla cognatione rerum, mulls ſcientia 
ornati;—and laſtly, what precautions are ne- 

ceſſary in theſe wide propoſals of innovation; 
to ſatisfy ſerious men, that the conſtitutional 


ſyſtem, under which they poſſeſs every thing 


dear to them, will not in conſequence be either 
fatally ſhaken, or reſted on ſome more danger- 
ous principles All theſe conſiderations, and 
the various ſubordinate queſtions both of fact 
and abſtract reaſoning which they involve; muſt 


be argued and aſcertained, if ever the expe- 


dient altuded to ſhould be brought forwards as 
an eligible mode of raiſing 25 £7 
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EY theſe remarks. it may not unfairly be re- 


plied, that the meaſure. is not ſtated as eligible 
at all times and in all national circumſtances; - 
but that at preſent it is reaſonable. to doubt 
the practicability of raiſing the neceſſary 
ſupplies, without public diſtreſs ; and therefore 
that it will be right to adopt an expedient 
tending both to relieve the burdens of the 
country, and to evince the integrity of thoſe 
who lay them. But here alſo it muſt be ſhewn, 
what may well be queſtioned, that a doubt ſo 


diſheartening to the nation, ſo injurious to 
public credit, and ſo encouraging to the public 


enemies, has its foundation in truth. And 
after all, if this dreadful ſtate of penury were 
admitted to exiſt, it might ſtill be found im- 
practicable to draw any extenſive ſupply from 
the ſource alluded to. — In a country where 
nearly all the leading and opulent families 
derive a part, and ſome the whole of their he- 
reditary.i incomes from the crown ; where vari- 
ous royal grants are enjoyed, of different dates, 
and founded in very different pretenſions; 
where the juſtice and ſubſtantial merits of a 
pretenſion of ten years. ſtanding, may be as 
folid, or at leaſt be thought ſo, as that of a 
century; it will be difficult to draw any line: 
nor is much volunteering alacrity to be ex- 
4 among mankind in ſo harſh in under- 
8 | | taking. 
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taking · We happily were not born in * days 
of Lyſias, who ſtates in one of his Orations, 

not as a ſubject of cenſure, but as the ordinary 
ways and means of raiſing a ſupply, that when 

the Athenians wanted money for public emer- 
W gencies, it was not unuſual with them to put 
ſome rich citizen to death for the ſake 1 his” 
forfeiture. 

If, laſtly, it is ſaid, that all 3 5 
be good which tend to cut up public corrup- 
tion by the roots, it is impoſſible not to admit 
ſo juſt and obvious a poſition; and if it is 
founded in the actual circumſtances of any 
exiſting ſyſtem, the people of this country 
may reaſonably be expected to deſtine their ap- 
proaching ſuffrages and future confidence to 
thoſe who ſhew moſt alacrity towards the re- 
form which is found fo eſſential. No man 
will diſpute that public corruption is a crying 
evil; the mere rumour merits a ſtrict and ſatis- 
factory examination, to what extent it exiſts, 
| and if it exiſts, by what mode it may beft be 
rectified. Hercules would have gained little 

credit by his ſixth labour, if he had not aſcer- 
tained the condition of the Augean Stables, 
before he turned the courſe of the river Al- 
pheus to purify them, and to waſh away all the 
accumulations of a century. 
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1 mall diſmiſs this ſubject i in the words of 4 
modern writer, who unites the eloquence of 
ſpeech to that of the pen, and the moſt pleaſing 
virtues of private life to the diſplay of public 
Aubiliey. Nothing would be more unworthy 
© of this nation, than; with a mean and mecha- 
te nioal rule to mete out the ſplendour of the 
© crown.” —<« A vigilant and jealous eye over 
te execotory and judicial magiſtracy ; an anxi- 
tc cus cate of public money; an openneſs, ap- 
te proaching towards facility, to public com- 

tt plaint: theſe ſeem the true characteriſtics of 
et the Houſe of Commons.” — But, c whenever 
& parliament is perſuaded to aſſume the offices 
te of executive government, it will loſe all the 
ec confidence, love, and veneration; which it 
te has ever borne, whilſt it was ſuppoſed the 
&* corrective and controul. This would be the 
de event, though its conduct in ſuch a perver - 
te ſion of its functions ſhould be tolerably juſt 
te and moderate; but if it ſhould be i iniquitous, 
© violent, full of paſſion, and full of faction, 
ce it would be conſidered as the moſt intole- 
ce rable of all modes of tyranny.” 


& I have nothing to add to my Fourth Let- 
ter. The principles which produced that Ler- 
ter, and the reaſonings conveyed by it, were 
quay and * applied to conſolidate the 

manu- 


8 | © FF - | 

manufacturing and trading intereſts of Great 

| Britain and Ireland. I rejoice to ſee this new, 
and I truſt, immortal, phænomenon of a com- 


plete commercial union between the two na 
tions, founded on the baſis of equity, juſtice, 


* reſtriftions which paſt ages had impoſed on the 
ingenuity and induſtry of our ſiſter kingdom, I 
reſt convinted that we are promoting our own 
opulence and greatneſs, at the ſame time that 
we convey employment and. proſperity to a 
loyal, brave, generous, grateful, and affectionate 
people. 


I am, my dear Lord, 


reſpectfully and affectionately, &c. 


WILLIAM EDEN. 


„„ og and acknowledged wiſdom. In removing the 
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Pandere res alta terra et caligine merſas.— 


T HE Obſervations on the Population of England 
and Wales ſhew (a), that according to the 
returns of the ſurveyors of the houſe and win- 
dow duties the number of houſes were, 
In 1759 — 986, 482 
1765 — 980, 692 

| II 
They next proceed to ſtate, upon the authority 
of Davenant, that the total of houſes in 1690 
was, 1,319,215 :—from theſe premiſes it is in- 
ferred (), that our people have decreaſed 
ſince 1690 near à quarter; and that the depo- 
pulation in the laſt twenty popes has been 
progreſſive. — | 

It - ſhould perhaps have ion added, that 
Dr. Halley, whoſe authority is at leaſt as good 
as Davenant's, eſtimates the number of houſes 


(4) Obſervations, p. 288. (85) Ib. p. 293. 
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in 1691 at 1,176,951. They both argued 
from the Hearth Books, over which oblivion 
has ſomewhere contrived to ſpread her cob- 


webs ; for I cannot learn, "after a ſtrift ſearch 


by gentlemen peculiarly able to make it, that 


there is now any trace of thoſe books either in 
the Tax- office or Exchequer. We want the 
lights therefore which might be collected from 
the original materials of information; we know 


| however from the Statutes, that the tax was 


impoſed not upon houſes, but upon every fire- 


| hearth, or ſtove, in every houſe, to be paid 
by the owners or occupiers.” Two entries then 
were required; one of the owners or occupiers 


charged, and the other of the hearths rated. 
Davenant accordingly (r) prints two columns, 


the one intitled, Number of Houſes in each 
« County according to the Hearth Books of 


e Lady-day 1690— Total 1319, 215? The 
other, Number of Hearths in each County 


_ & aecording to the Books of Lady-day 1690 


60 Total 2,563,527. It is believed, but we 
cannot decide, that hake numbers, whatever 


they may import, were founded on conjectural 


eſtimates, and not on actual enumerations. 
But under Dr. Prices conſtruction of tlie firſt 
column when compared with the ſecond, it 
would follow that there were leſs. than two fire- 


(c) Eſſay upon Ways and Meags, edit. 1695s p. 76. 
| hearths 
15 8 , 


4 8 * . 
5 


hearrks or ftoves 5 in an average W. every 


houſe i in the 2 8 The firft chen ſeems 


to be an accoutit not of houſes bur of families. 


Iris plain that Daveflant underſtands it in this 
ſenſe, and that by the word Bones in the title 


of his Account refetred to by Dt. Price, he 
means bon ſeboldt not Fentments'; for he fays' (4) 


in che ſame Publication, « And though it ap- 
Fe pears from tlie Books of Hearch⸗ money, 
425 N there ate nat above 1 , 0 17 


in Engtand; and allowing fi: IX Perſons to. a 


10 1 0 one with another, 3 which is the common 

2. bow of computing, n nat Auite eight millions 

«Hf people ; .and though (as 1 likewiſe appears 
y the. Heatth Books)' there arg $00,000 


"poor families in the nation, living in cot- 


» «© tiges, who contribute little to the common 
| *<'fapporr 3 yet the $00,900 remaining fami- 
te ies would be able to carry on the preſent 
<-bufineſs a great while longer, and perhaps 
<« till. France is weary of it,” —Dayenant is 
countenanced in this plain explanation of his 
own ſenſe, by the account of the produce of 
che tax ſo far as it can be felied on; The 
amount of the tax, on an average, as it was 
delivered to the Houſe of Commons on the day 
of preſenting the King's meſſage which con- 
ſented to the repeal, was 200, 000 ,. which at 23. 
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(4) Obſervations, p. 31 ” 
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per hearth gives 2, 000, ooo; there remains 
therefore 563, 527 hearths for the < 500, oo 
te families living in cottages, whom Davenant 
< repeatedly ſtates to have contributed little 
« towards the common ſupport.” Dr. Price 
ſeems to have anticipated this objection, by at- 
tempting to ſhew that the number of perſons 
in a family are equal upon an average taken in 
articular places to the. number in a houſe; 
ut in the eſtimates which ſupport that poſition, 
and which at beſt muſt be uncertain, due atten- 
tion has not been paid tothe numbers in ſchools, 
colleges, hoſpitals, priſons, barracks, ſhipping, 
dock-yards, and other public buildings. : 
According to Dr. Price's conſtruction of Da- 
venant's Paper, the number of houſes in Lon- 
don, Weſtminſter, and Middleſex, in 1690, 
was 111,215 3 and the houſes in the fame 
places, with the addition of Southwark, are 
ſuppoſed, by the lateſt accounts, not to ex- 
ceed 91,000: a difference totally diſcqunter 
nanced by every account, and every map of 
London and the environs! We might indeed 
try it by the uſual criterion of the Bills of Mor- 
tality ;—thus the number of houſes in 1690, in 
London, Weſtminſter, and Middleſex, accords 
ing to the expreſſion uſed in Davenant, was 
111,215 the number of houſes for the ſame 
diſtrict. with oy addition of Southwark, in 


1757 


— — — 


re xn 


B27 


2757, according to an actual farvey; was only 
$7,614 : yet for fifteen years, ending in (e) 1690, 
the annual average burials within the Bills of 


Mortality, were 21,657 ; and for fifteen years, 


ending in 1757». they were 22,762 ; excluſive 
of the great increafe in Marybone and Paticras, 
if. the number of deaths in thoſe two pariſhes 
could be learned, and added. reſpectively to the 


two periods here compared. It is alſo beyong 


2 doubt, that London was become much heal- 


thier in the latter period than in the former. — 


It is true, indeed, that, in the former period, 
there were only 134 Pariſbes within the Bills, 
and, in the latter, 1471 but this objection 


would not furniſh any adequate explanation, 
even if it were not known that the extenſion of 
the Bills of Mortality has ariſen offly from the 
{ſpreading out of buildings, erouded formerly 


within the walls ( fs but now Upon a larger 


(e The annual average becken ſor the ideen yours ſubs 
ſequent to 1690 Were only 20, 87). 


i The medium of annual burials i in the 97 Pariſhes | 
within the walls, was from 
| 7 to 2 — 3123 
1680 1690 — 3139 
1730 to 1740. — 2316 


But the medium of annual burials within the whole Bills 


of TOY was, for the : 
Firſt Period —— 12,886 ; 
Second Period ——— 22,362 _ : 
Third Period — 26,492 
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THY. 
Wade. The Wem then is, that, during : 2 
cortſiderable period, when we are to Tuppole 
the inhabitants Ich more in gumber, we are 1 


admit that the annual burials were roth le 
and yet that the condition of the People was 


more unhealthy, ©, 


As a farther pfoof. of the EC depapulas 
tion bf London, it is mentioned (2), that the 
atinyal average of þurials 1 in London, 1 0 1774 
to 1758. incluſye, was 20,8 355, but "that. by 
average for five years before 1690 was 2 223743» 
Here we find a colourable evidente z but it 
45 furniſhed by "the ule of : a particular. period, 


"he average of twenty years ending in, 1690, 


Was 20,733. The average of ten years ending 


1700, was 20,770.—The average of ſeyenteen 
years ending in 1690, was 21,371.—Now i in 
comparing the leaft fayourable of thoſe periods 
*with: the preſent times, we ſhall find that the 
average of 17 years ending in 1778,. happens 
to have been 22,765,—The average of eleven 


. years ending in 1772, was 23,743—and for five 


years ending in 1766, it was 24,562 and, 
though Dr. Price ſuppoſes our depopulation to 
have made a great progreſs during the laſt 


twenty years, it will be found, that, for five 


years, ending in 1761, this average was only 
19, $77.—London ſeems indeed to have been 


(s) Obſervations, p. 281. ä 
' | moſt 


=— 
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moſt ctouded during che petiod from 1720 to 
1745» When the annual average of burials' was 


above 26, 003 but this too is in a great meas. 


ſure accounted for, when we recollect again; 
how much the town has, within the laſt thirty- 
five years, expanded itſelf into the pariſhes of 
Marybone and Pancras, which are not within 
the Bills. The preſent queſtion, however; is, 
whether London appears to be now leſs popu- 
lous than it was in 1690 and; if we uſe the old- 
faſhioned mode of calculation, to which we 

might be entitled in comparing the two periods, 
we ſhould, as authorized by Sir William Petty, 
multiply 223765 (the average burials of the laſt 
17 years) by 30 (a ſuppoſed proportion of 
lives to burials), which would give 682,950 
people. But I am convinced by another work 
of Dr. Price's (+), that this mode of computa- 
tion is extremely erroneous; and it ſeems but 
too probable that the annual number of deaths 


in London is much. greater than in the propor- 


tion of 1 to 30.— I mean, however, only to 


compare our very imperfect data, in ſuppoſed 
facts, ſo far as they are known; I do not wiſh 


to propoſe any concluſion without much better 


premiſes than any which the very wretched ſtate 
olf this branch of Gatten Police can 1 furniſh. 


(5) On Reverfionary feds p. 198, Ne. | 
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* In the year 160g, ſays. Mr. Anderſon ( 


« the weekly Bills of Mortality, at London, 


& began to be regularly kept, as in our 
« days; yet many of thoſe Bills, in earlier 


« times, have been loſt; and even the Bills 
* in their modern condition afford us but 
« an imperfect conjecture of. the magnitude 


e of London, as comprehending only, or 
*© moſtly, the chriſtenings and burials of thoſe 
<« of the eſtabliſhed church; though the. Diſ- 
te ſenters of all, denominations form a nume- 
© rous body of people. Thoſe alſo who are 
© buried in St. Paul's cathedral, in the Abbey 
« church at Weſtminſter, in the- Temple 
« church, the Rolls chapel, Lincoln's Inn cha- 


8 


cc pel, the Chapter Houſe, the Tower of Lon- 


e don church, and ſome other parts, are ſaid 
ce to be entirely omitted.” Excluſive of theſe, 
and other defects, which are anxiouſly deſcribed 


in Maitland, all who are carried into the coun- 


try to be buried are alſo omitted, and the very 
populous pariſhes of Marybone and Pancras 
are not yet included in the Bills. In ſhort, 
if I could bring myſelf to that diſpoſition, which 
ſometimes leads us, firſt to frame a concluſion, 


and then to look for premiſes, I could ſuggeſt 


many reaſons to imply an increaſed population v 

but, wiſhing merely to reſiſt the negative, and 
() Deduction of Commerce, ii. p. 461. 

8 having 
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„ i e n 
„Having no wiſh with ſuch materials to attempt 


che affirmative Propofition, F ſhalt only add a 
ſhort remark on the ſuggeſtion of a late ap- 
parent decreaſe. 
The number of houſes in England and Wales 
by the Surveyors returns Dec, I 
| In 758 yu 986,482 
„„ 
1777 — 952,734: 
But I find on enquiry that the total of houſes 
returned as charged and chargeable were, 
I 1759 — 747053 
i 18 hoe 
17 7 "ane — 08 833: 
And though of the laſt mentioned number 7, 360 
were afterwards diſcharged on appeal, it ap- 


pears clearly that the houſes brought into 


charge were more in 1777 than in 1759. The 


apparent diminution of the total number is in 


the cottages not liable on account of poverty, 


with reſpect to which, it is notorious and avow- 


ed, that the Surveyors returns are conjectural 


and very defective. Nor indeed is there much 
regularity in their returns of houſes liable to 
duty; for example, the houſes returned as 
charged and chargeable in 17 5 were 729,248 ; 
and in 1756 only 690,702 but in 1759 they 
were again 704,544. —The Surveyors have 


lately received an order to make ſtrict returns 
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of all houſes every third year; it will however 


be difficult to enforce it to any purpoſe of the 
kind now in queſtion. 
Here then I ſhall diſmiſs a ſubject which, 


though it contains matters of curioſity and 


relative importance, is involved in endleſs con- 


jecture and uncertainty. I expect to ſhew that 


it is equally unavailable to have recourſe to the 
Exciſe. | 

It is certainly true, as s expreſſed i in the Obᷣſer- 
valions, that * the groſs annual produce of the 
« hereditary and temporary Exciſe for three 
« years ending in 1689 was, as appears from 
& the Exciſe books, 740, 147 J.; and its groſs 
« annual produce, for four years, ending in 
« 1768, only 527,991 J. It had decreaſed, 
« therefore, 212, 1561. per ann.; deducting, 
« however, 112, 1561. for the duties on low 
& wines and ſpirits (which duties, about 
« 70,0001. per ann., were in 1736 carried 
ce to the aggregate fund) and for the uſe of the 
ce ſpirituous liquors and wine, which may have 
te affected the conſumption of beer, there will 
« ſtill remain a diminution unaccounted for, 

«© and amounting to 100, ooo l. a year.” 
This inſtance, if unexplained, would war- 
rant the inference meant to be conveyed by 
In the firſt place, however, there is not any 
mention made of the large allowance given to 
"brewers 
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brewers by the alteration of meaſure which took 


place after the Revolution, and which made 
an immediate and perceptible difference in the 
groſs annual produce of the Exciſe. The coffee 
duty was alſo taken from the Exciſe in 1690, 
and ſubjected to the Cuſtoms : But, without in- 
fiſting on theſe points, or on the decreaſed con- 
fumption which may have been occaſioned by 
ſubſequent additional duties, the very ſame me- 
dium of proof, if different periods are ſelected, 
will afford ſtronger preſumptions of a great in- 
creaſed population. For example; the groſs 
annual produce of the hereditary and tempo- 
rary Exciſe for three years, ending in 1695, was 
484, 183 J., and its groſs annual produce for 
four years, ending July 5th, 1774, was 


5 20, 623 1. Again, the annual produce of the 


lame branch of Revenue, for three years, end- 
ing in 1698, was 464,142 J.; and for four years, 
ending in 1778, it was 5 54, 460 /.—TI have not, 
in either of theſe inſtances, deducted from the 
produce of the two early periods the 112,156 7. 
per ann. aboye mentioned: my argument, 
though entitled to thoſe adventages, does not 
want them, It affords, prima facie, a preſump- 
tion of a regular, increaſed population, 

The Obſervations proceed in the following 
words : © In conformity to this fact, it appears 
be that there has been a proportionable dimi- 
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& nution in the quantity of beer brewed for 
& ſale and in the number of victuàllers; for 
three years ending in 1689 the annual ave- 


* rage of ſtrong barrels brewed for ſale, was 


ce 5,055,870. The average of ſmall barrels, 
c was 2,582,248.—For three years ending in 
te 1768 the former average was 3,925,131 ; the 
ce latter, 1,886,760.—The average of com- 
ce mon victuallers in the whole kingdom for 
cc the former three years, was 47,3433 for the 
ce latter three years, 34,867.—This laſt fac&& 
« ſeems of particular conſequence,” &c. 

Here again a reference to different periods 
will prove the inverſe of every propoſition.— 
Thus, for three years ending 1700, the annual 
average of ſtrong barrels brewed for ſale, was 
3.074, 256; the average of ſmall barrels, was 
1,966,065; but for three years ending 1762, 
the former average was 4, 244, 783 —the latter 
was, 2,073,197; the average of common vic- 
tuallers in the whole kingdom for the former 
three years, was 37, 170; for the latter three 
years, 39, 803. We differ only in the choice 


of inſtanpes, and any perſon who finds his 


leiſure as unimportant as mine, and who will take 
the trouble of examining the Exciſe Books, 
will obſerve, that the periods which I have ad- 
duced are not ſelected with any particular in- 
duſtry and attention. The four years ending 
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in 1768, are almoſt the loweſt period for Exciſe 
produce that can be found in modern times; 
and it cannot be forgotten, that during that 
period the ſcarcity of grain and high price of 
proviſions were ſuch as to excite dangerous 
rumults, and occaſion an exertion of preroga- 
tive, for which the Legiſlature paſſed an A& 
of Indemnity :—the three years ending in 
1689, were as remarkable in the oppoſite ex- 
treme, and indeed unparalleled in any inſtance 
prior or ſubſequent. If, however, we lengthen 
even that favourite period, the reſult will be 
different: Thus, the average annual produce 
of the hereditary and temporary Exciſe for fif- 
teen years, ending in 1702, and including the 
period ending in 1689, was 549,175 ]. That 
of four unfavourable years in the preſent 
century, was 527,991 J., to which muſt be 
added, the duty on ſpirits and low wines, 
70,000 l. Total, 597,991 /.—The ſame ave- 
rage produce for four years immedaately preced- 
ing Dr. Price's publication, was 55 54, 460 J. to 
which, in like manner, muſt be added, the 
duty on ſpirits and low wines, e 4.— Total 
624, 460 J. 

I do not mean to draw any concluſion; I 
haye endeavoured only to ſhew, that, with 
equal plauſibility, and by fimilar modes of 
proof, it is caly, from ſuch dark materials, to 


produce 


produce oppoſite inferences; and it ſurely is 
neither unfair nor unreaſonable to preſume that 
each inference is inconcluſive and fallible:— 


Imus obſcuri ſold ſub nocte per umbram 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regna. 
Quale per incertam lunam, ſub luce malignd, 
Eſt iter in ſylvis : ubi celum condidit umbrã 
Jupiter, et rebus nox abſtulit atra colorem. 
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„  o 
FIYHE following Table (founded on one 
which was publiſhed in 1771) ſhews the 
current Rates of Exchange taken in London, 
at a medium for the firſt half-year 1770z—and 
the Prices of Exchanges on the 22d October 
1779—and on the 18th January 1780; com- 
pared with the Rates which may be called the 
Pars, whilſt the coinage price of ſilver con- 
tinues to be 55. 2d. per Ounce. 


Medium of Price the Price the Pa: 
half-year 22d Oct. 18th Jan, Prices 


hd 1779 . 
Venice 53113 — 49 — 48 — 4998. 
Genes 49 4 — 454 — 45 ĩð 
Leghorn 50 13 — 47 1 — 47 — 61-69 
Liſbon 66 + — 65 } — 62 4 — 67 
Paris 31 4 — 29+ — 29 1 — 29-149 


Cadiz 39 1 — 36$ — 364 — 43-2 
Amſterdam 34 31 —35 8 — 35 9 —36-59 
Hamburg 33 23 —34 7 — 34 6 —35-17 


Note. The two laſt mentioned places chiefly govern the Exchanges in 
the Northern parts of Europe, and the fix other Cities chiefly thoſe 
of the Southern parts, in reſpe@ to London. And it ſhould be obſerved, 
that Bills of Exchange being negociated between London, Amſter- 
dam, and Hamburg, by the number of ſchellings and pennings banco - 
fer pound ſterling, the advantage in favour of London, with thoſe 
two places, is in proportion of the prices above Par. But the 


prices in-Bills of Exchange being rated in fterling money for the 
pieces of eight in Cadiz, the crown pieces at Paris, the millrea in Liſ- 
bon, the ducat in Venice, the pezzo in Genoa, and the dollar at Leg» 


horn, the advantages to London are in proportion to the prices below 
Par, 
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ERRATA in the Firft and Second Edi itions of tht 
Fox LETTERS. l 


Page 109, lines 14, 15. for © exceeds 300,000. a year, 
and that the annual ſaving of half that ſum” read, is 
ſometimes. near 150,000 /, a year, and that the annual 
ſaving of that ſum.” | | 

P.'118, 1.16. aul from the words ** at preſent” to the 


word © * im ene 


